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THE 
OCC AS ION 
OF. THE 


DEARNESS of PROVISIONS, &c. 
5 K 5 

THE queſtion, ** Whence ariſes the 
«© dearneſs of proviſions in Britain, 

* and the diſtreſs and diſcontent of the 
* poor conſequential thereon,” which has 
deſervedly engaged the conſideration of the 
legiſlature, is of ſo much importance, that 
I think it the duty of every honeſt man, who 
believes he has traced out the cauſes, to lay 
them before the public; and this is both my 
_ reaſon and apology for publiſhing the fol- 
lowing confidetations : For altho' much has 


been written upon the ſubject; yet nothing 
B that 
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that has come under my notice, has (as I 
conceive) ſet it in a proper national light. 


I conſider that Great-Britain, from the 
happy variety and fruitfulneſs of its ſoil, 
together with the agreeable changes and tem- 
perature of its air, is eminently productive of 
moſt of the neceſſaries of life, and many 
valuable materials of manufacture and com- 
merce: 


That the labour of the huſbandman is no 
where ſo ſeldom blaſted with the extremes 
of heat and cold, moiſture and dryneſs; nor 
the care of the breeder of cattle ſo rarely 
diſappointed ; our ſheep are more fruitful, 
ſupported with more eaſe, and produce more 
weighty and more valuable fleeces of wool, 
than thoſe of any country we know ; our 
mountains abound with coals, iron, lead, 
tin, and other valuable materials for uſe and 
commerce ; and our foreſts and uncultivated 
grounds (many of them) with timber in 
great perfection: 


That 


1 


That manufactures, trade and commerce, 
have made the country in many places po- 
pulous, and a moderate proportion of the 
people rich; and having furniſhed employ- 
ment and wages, which have yielded a ſub- 
ſiſtence with a reaſonable induſtry (notwith- 
ſtanding an amazing load of taxes) have kept 
the working- people eaſy and chearful: 


That the firſt and great end of govern- 
ment is, the ſafety and happineſs of the 
people in general; and that in a- country like 
this, ſupported upon the three grand pillars 
of national wealth and power, huſbandry, 
manafactures and commerce; the great art 
is to balance their ſeemingly claſhing inte- 
reſts, in ſuch a manner that none of them 
may be oppreſſed; as being all eminently 
uſeful and neceſſary to each other, and to 
the public weal: 


That manufacture, an invaluable acquiſi- 
tion, which ever brings populouſneſs, power 
and riches along with it, and which ought 7 
in a peculiar manner to become the care of 
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the legiſlature (as being the greateſt encou- 
ragement of the cultivation of the land, by 
furniching a ready money market for the 
produce at home, and the only fubſtantial 
ſupport of profitable commerce abroad, by 
furn ſhing articles of exchange to make a 
balance in our favour) is not peculiar to this 
country, but is eafily tranſplanted to ſuch, 
where a better encouragement, and a more 
eaſy ſubſiſtence, invites it: 

That it is not the intereſt of the landed 
gentlemen to keep up the prices of the pro- 
duce of the land above a prudent mediocrity 
in this country; as in that cafe our manu- 
facturers, who have no dependence but upon 
their {kill and induſtry,” muſt either have 
their wages advanced, ſo as to ruin our fo- 
reign trade for manufactures, by rendering 
them too dear; or, thro' the impoſſibility 
of gaining a living with a reaſonable induſtry, 
will be obliged to migrate, where a more 
friendly policy or happier circumſtances at- 
tend. And I am fincerely afraid, that a va- 
ricty of unhappy cauſes concur to realize it 
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here at this time; it being evident, that our 
ſtock of cattle has been for years paſt, and 
ſtill is, gradually decreaſing; our ſheep and 
our wool, indiſpenſably neceſſary to the ſub- 
ſiſtence of a great part of our people, preci- 
pately leſſening; our corn, and all its ſub- | 
ſtitutes, thro' the tranſportation of a good 
part of the laſt year's crop, and the defects 
of this, likely to be ſcarce and dear, not- 
withſtanding the late temporary expedients 
provided in the article of corn; and in ſhort, 
all the neceſſaries of life yielding a melan- 
choly proſpe& of being, for many years to 
come, too dear for the wages of manufactury 
for our foreign trade to ſupport. This gives too 
good ground to fear, that the patience of the 
moſt ſober and induſtrious of our manufac- 
turers will be exhauſted ; and that, by an 
almoſt general migration thither, North Ame- 
rica will become populous by the ruin of 
the mother country; it being an undoubted 
matter of fact, that multitudes have their 
attention turned to this object; many have 
already engaged and are treating for that 
purpoſe; and there ſeems nothing wanting, 
but 


' o 
but their being expoſed to the ſame hard- 
1 ſhips a little longer, and a favourable ac- 
count of the ſucceſs of their acquaintance, 
| going and gone there, to excite them more 
| generally to it. | 


Having premiſed theſe things, I ſhall next 
* obſerve, that through a variety of cauſes, 
| (principally, as I apprehend, owing to a want 
of a cloſer attention to the national intereſt 
1 in general, and the miſtaken policy of thoſe 

whole ſtations qualify them to redreſs the 
| national grievances) the neceſſaries of life 
| are gradually become too dear, and the abi- 
| lity of purchaſing them leſſened; our foreign 
| trade for manufactures declining, and wages 
of conſequence ; the working-people and 
manufacturers, reduced to great neceſſities, 
are diſcontented, and their grievances become 
8 national object. 


— 
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That the firſt and capital occaſion of this 
calamity, as I conceive, is the bounty given 
upon the exportation of corn ; which, by en- 
couraging the growth of it, ſo as to en- 
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croach upon the other neceffaries of life, and 
giving a latge premium for ſending the in- 
creaſed quantity of that article to foreigtiers, 
inconteſtably tends to render the whole ſcarce 
and dear. But I am not ignorant that before T 
proceed further, I have a vulgar error to re- 
move, viz. that giving a premium for carry- 
ing our corn to foreigners, is a neceZary en- 
couragement to agriculture, and makes it 
more plentiful and cheap than otherwiſe it 
would be; a paradox which, ſupported by 
the authority of an account publiſhed by 
biſhop Fleetwood, in his CHronicon Precioſum, 
of the prices of wheat annually, from the 
year 1646 to 1705 inclufive, has obtained 
almoſt general credit, and been made uſe of 
and admitted as a conclufive argument in 
favour of the bounty; becauſe, ſay they, 
the bifhop's account fhews that wheat was 
cheaper after the bounty took place than be- 
fore; therefore the bounty produced that 
effect. 


But this concluſion will appear erroneous 
and unfair, to thoſe who will attend to the 
follow- 
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following circumſtances ; viz. that the bi- 
ſhop's account begins in 1646, during the 
civil wars; and his firſt twenty years go down 
to the year 1666, in which period the diſ- 
couragements , upon agriculture muſt have 
been ſo great, on account of the unſettled 
ſtate of the nation, through the violence of 
war and party diſputes, that it is ſurprizing 
it was not much dearer, and can be put upon 
no fair compariſon with the times after the 
bounty took place. | 


* 


His ſecond twenty years contain moſt part 
of the remaining reign of Charles the ſecond ; 
during whoſe weak and impolitic govern- 
ment, the violence of perſecution, inflicted 
on many ſober, conſcientious and induſtrious 
people on one hand, and drunkenneſs, de- 
bauchery and diſcontent on the other, were 
great diſcouragements of the induſtry neceſ- 
fary to render that article cheap; yet the 
biſhop's account clearly ſhews us, that wheat 
was dearer by 17 8. 9d. farthing per quarter, 
upon an average, during the firſt ten years 
aſter the bounty took place, than it was du- 


6 

ring the ten years preceding it, accounting 
from the end of the year 1690, when it may 
be ſuppoſed it might begin to have influence. 
I go back the ten years preceding, only on 
account of their being the moſt tranquil and 
favourable to induſtry, of any part of the 
preceding long period the biſhop's account 
includes, thro' the relaxation of perſecution 
during moſt of the time ; and for that reaſon 
fitteſt to be compared with thoſe after the 
bounty took place, in order to decide the 
queſtion, whether it made corn dearer, or 
cheaper. For notwithſtanding the latter part 
of the reign of Charles and that of James 
the ſecond cannot be put in equal competition 
with thoſe of William and Mary, for encou- 
ragements to agriculture; yet the biſhop's 
account (which has been referred to and ad- 
mitted as matter of fa&, to prove that the 
bounty made wheat cheaper in England) 
proves inconteſtably that it made it dearer by 
178. 9d. farthing per quarter, as obſerved 
above, taking the medium price for ten yearg 
immediately preceding and ſucceeding it ; a 
ſtriking evidence this of our credulity and 
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inattention to things of greateſt national im- 


portance; and a demonſtration, ſo far as the 


ſubject is capable of it, that the bounty, upon 
this plea of its making corn cheaper, is in- 
defenſible: for I think no perſon of common 


candour can plead, that the prices of corn 


from 1646 to 1680) which includes thoſe 
unhappy times of civil war, diſtraction and 
perſecution, wherein the ſubjects could often 
have little aſſurance of reaping the fruit of 
their labours) can be put upon a fair compa- 
riſon with thoſe after the bounty took effect; 
when induſtry might be ſaid (compared with 
the former times) to fit under its own vine 
and under its own fig-tree, and none to make 


it afraid. 


This being an indubitable fact (upon 
their own principles) is concluſive againſt the 
advocates for the bounty, who have generally 
taken it for granted (upon the biſhop's au- 


thority) that its influence was to make corn 
cheaper than otherwiſe it would have been in 


this country. But we ſee, on the contrary, 


that after it took effect, wheat advanced ex- 
| tremely, 


6133-3 
tremely,. viz. no leſs than 11. os. 6d. per 
quarter, taking only the nine years preceding 


the bounty, againſt the nine years immedi- 
ately ſucceeding it. 


It may be objected to this concluſion, 
that corn has been as cheap ſome years ſine 
| the bounty took place, as within the period 
produced ; and that there is reaſon to believe 
that the bounty contributed to it, by occaſi- 
oning a greater quantity to be ſown. But 
this objection will loſe its force, if we con- 
ſider, that this has only happened when 
corn in general has been cheap throughout 
Europe; and that as corn is carried abroad 
at the expence of about 1s. 6d. per quarter, 
and could not find a vent abroad (with the 
bounty of 5s. ſubtracted from the market 
. prices, at the cheapeſt markets in this coun- 
try) ſufficient to advance it to a common mo- 
derate price, this is a clear evidence of it ; 
as well as that, in thoſe times of general 
plenty, if no bounty had been allowed, and 
conſiderably leſs corn had been ſown, it 
would not have advanced with us ta above 
C 2 a rea- 
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a reaſonable price betwixt the corn-grower 
and the conſumer, which is ever the moſt 
deſirable fituation ; an extreme on one hand 
generally producing an extreme on the other, 


and both of them are injurious to the public 


in a collective capacity: And it ſeems plain 
to me; that corn would not be ſent abroad 


cheaper than it is raiſed here at ſome periods, 


ſo as to occaſion a public loſs, and often the 
ruin of adventurers, by their being encou- 
raged to ſend it to a loſing market abroad, 
on the one hand, nor be fpirited away, ſo 
as to make a dearth at home, on the other, 
if the bounty was taken away, 


J obſerve biſhop Fleetwood has not given 
us the prices of wheat from the year 1562 
to 1645 incluſive; becauſe, as he ſays, © the 
prices were generally fixed for ſome years 
* before, and many years that followed, at 
« 8s. per quarter (60s. to a pound of filver, 
« nearly the fame as now) betwixt the land- 
* lord and tenant; and that although the 
«« prices varied, (viz. that thro' a dearth in 
*« 1574, exceſſive tranſportation in 1587, 94 

« and 
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« and 95, and great rains in 1 596 and 97, it 
« was excecding dear) yet he ſays, that taking 
« the medium price for 20 years together, 
« jt might be equal enough; from which I 
would only obſerve, that as, during the long 
reign of queen Elizabeth, the medium price 
of wheat was no more than 8s. per quarter 
our money, the plea of the bounty being ne- 
ceſſary to encourage agriculture, with the 
view of making corn cheaper, is prepoſte- 
TOUS. 


Having, as I think, clearly demonſtrated 
the fallacy of this principal argument, ad- 
vanced in favour of the bounty upon corn, 
I ſhall now proceed to ſnew that it is chiefly. 
owing to the bad policy of the bounty, that 
our ſheep, wool, horned cattle, pork, butter, 
cheeſe, &c. as well as corn, are gradually 
become exceeding ſcarce and dear ; which 
being all neceſſary to the proſperity and ex- 
iſtence of the people of this country, de- 
mands the utmoſt attention and redreſs. 
Becauſe, by giving a partial 'encourage- 
ment to the growing of corn, and ſending 

| the 
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the increaſed quantity to foreigners, the at- 
tention of the huſbandman is improperly 
drawn from thoſe other more beneficial pro- 
duction ; our ſheep-walks, paſtures, and 
commons, the wonted nurſeries of them, are 
precipitately converted into arable land and 
grazing; the ſmall farmers, the breeders and 
nurſers of our ſheep and horned cattle, the 
raiſers of our bacon, butter, cheeſe, poultry, 
&c. are baniſhed from their native ſoil in 
many places, to make room for the rapacious 
hand of an all- graſping neighbour, whoſe 
grand object is moſtly tillage; the increaſed 
quantity of corn, at the national expence of 
15]. per cent. ſent to foreigners, and a pre- 
mium given him for helping, with the aſſiſt- 
ance of a more inhoſpitable landlord, to de- 
populate the land, and thruſt a ſword intg 
the bowels of his country; but © woe to 
* them that lay houſe to houſe, and field to 
field, until there be no place, that they 
* may dwell alone in the midſt of the 
« earth; and a melancholy truth it is, 
that the too long prevailing diſpoſition 
of our great landed men, of turning off 

their 
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their ſmall tenants, and enlarging their 
farms, is advancing the ruin of this country 
by enormous ſtrides : For in conſequence of 
this it is that populous villages are converted 
into two or three farm-houſes ; the produce 
for national ſubſiſtence diminiſhing ; wool, 
the grand ſource of population and wealth, 
leſſening apace; and in ſhort, the evi- 
dent tendency of the prevailing policy of 
this age, is to depopulate the farming coun- 
try, for want of farms, and the manufactur- 
ing towns and villages, for want of wool, the 
material and means of employment and ſubſiſt- 
ence. And indeed it ſeems evident, that if a 
ſeaſonable remedy is not applied to this grie- 
vance, the great corn- growers on the one 
hand, and the great graziers on the other, 
(like Pharach's lean kine) will eat up moſt 
of the breeding ground and ſtock of cattle 
in the kingdom, and reduce themſelves to 
this dilemma; the graziers will not be able 
to procure cattle to feed, the corn- growers 
will want a market for corn at home, and 
the ſtate ability to give them bounties for 
ſending it abroad. 
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If we attend to, the hiſtory of mankind, 
we ſhall find that countries were fruitful 
in proportion as they were populous ; and 
our own obſervation will confirm it to us, 
in comparing the populous parts of this iſland 
with thoſe leſs inhabited; the earth, a fruit- 
ful mother, repaying the extraordinary in- 
duſtry of her ſons with a double increaſe. 
This authorizes me to affirm, that ren far- 
mers, with their families, will give a thou- 
fand acres of land amore thorough cultivation, 
and more manure, compoſt, dung, &c. than 
one family ; and have it in their power to em- 
brace better and more ſeaſonable opportuni- 
ties of plowing, ſowing, weeding, reaping, 
houſing, or ſtacking, &c. (all matters of 
great importance to bring forth and ſecure a 
plentiful crop) and will produce inconceiy- 
ably more ſheep, wool, horned cattle, bacon, 
butter, cheeſe, poultry, &c. (all of which 
are things extremely neceſſary to the public, 
and much dependent upon the nurſery and 
care of maſters and miſtreſſes of families) 
befides as great a quantity of corn, and by 
employing themſelves and fervants (during 

unſea- 
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unſeaſonable or improper intervals for work- 
ing in the land) with ſome other profitable 
buſineſs or handicraft, and the women and 
children in ſpinning, &c. they will not only 
ſupport their families comfortably, but make 
a greater conſumption, pay more taxes, and 
at leaſt make the thouſand acres of land 
produce a double increaſe, and be of double 
value to the public, beſides the addition of 
ſtrength and ſecurity ariſing from it to the 
country. 

The ſame unhappy influence and bad policy 
has alſo encouraged, among our great landed 
men, a too haſty and general incloſure of 
commons and common fields, &c. as well as 
induced many | of them, of late years, to 
| procure a clauſe in many acts, ſubjecting 
thoſe that put ſheep upon the new incloſures 
to ſevere penalties for 9 or 11 years, upon 
the trifling conſideration of preſerving their 
quick-ſethedges from being damaged by them; 
an inconvenience too, which a very trifling 
additional expence would prevent; by which 
means incredible numbers of ſheep have been 


deſtroyed; and of which I can exhibit no better 
D an 
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an idea, than that one ſingle actfor incloſure 
has deſtroyed eleven thouſand ſheep, all 
breeding ſtock, from off one ground, within 
the county of Vork; and, of conſequence, 
has taken away the employment of fix hun- 
dred manufacturers; and, in the nine years, 
will prevent eighty thouſand ſheep from 
coming to the ſhambles ; but probably within 
that time may draw twenty thouſand pounds 
out of the public treaſury in bounties, for 
ſending the produce of corn abroad, and 
wounding this country in the moſt ſenſible 
part. A barbarous policy this ! and ſuch a 
one as our forefathers of any preceding ge- 
neration, for two centuries paſt, would have 
looked upon with reſentment ; but now un- 
happily adopted as a laudable and prudent 
meaſure in this. They encouraged and ſup- 
ported our woollen manufactury with the 
wiſeſt laws human prudence could ſuggeſt, 
from a clear conviction that the proſperity 
of the nation was connected with it, and 
their policy has been juſtified by fact: It 
having attained (in conſequence of thoſe mea- 
ſures) a degree of ſtrength and opulence un- 
| known 
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known to former ages. But the preſent ge- 
neration, from a ſhort- ſighted and miſtaken 
ſelf-intereſt, void of generoſity, humanity, 
or the love of our country, is in a likely way 
to deſtroy in a few years this invaluable ac- 
quiſition, which it has been the work of 
ages to raiſe to its preſent magnitude and 
perfection. Thus (according to the proverb) 
the w/e woman buildeth her houſe, but 
*« the fooliſh plucketh it down with lier 
% hands.” 


The advocates for the bounty amuſe and 
impoſe upon the public with another miſtake, 
viz. that it was not only neceſſary to agricul- 
ture (which was in its infant or imperfect 
ſtate, and wanted ſuch an encouragement) 
but was alſo intended to make corn cheaper 
for home conſumption. But matter of fact 
here alſo contradicts their aſſumption, corn 
having been cheap for a ſeries of years prece- 
ding the bounty; and at the very time the 
act was paſſed, wheat was no more than 
1]. 10s. per quarter (ſee the biſhop's account). 
On the contrary, it ſeems to have been an 
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expedient to reconcile the landed gentlemen 
to the land tax, which took place about the 
ſame time, and was intended (by forcing a 
market for corn abroad) to advance the price 
of it at home; and ſo long as other proviſi- 
ons continued moderately cheap, there was 
ſome reaſon for the public to ſit eaſy under 
the fluctuating prices of corn, occaſioned by 
it. But experience has wofully taught us, 
that it has had too great an effect, by the ex- 
traordinary dearneſs of proviſions in general, 
the threatning proſpect of the calamity in- 
creaſing upon us, and that we cannot ſpare 
ſo great an outlet of the national produce of 
proviſions as it occaſions, in the preſent 
ſtate of this kingdom; as, in conſequence 
of it, our manufacturers and working people, 
our leſſer tradeſmen, and many of their ſu- 
periors, are reduced to greater ditficulties 
than conſiſt with the good of the country. 


We are told with great aſſurance, that the 
bounty makes corn cheap in Britain, and 
that this cheapneſs encourages the growth of 
it; that the withdrawing it will make it 

ſcarce 
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ſcarce and dear; and yet that this ſcarcity 
and dearneſs will diſcourage the growth of 
itz Thus we are to believe that our farmers 
are either ſo ſtupid, as to act byghe rule of 
contraries in an affair of this importance 
or ſuch enemies to their country, and fa 
much in love with foreigners, that they will 
be more induſtrious, and more deſirous of 
growing corn at 32s. per quarter, provided 
the dealer is enabled by the bounty to deliver 
it 5s. cheaper to them, than they would be 
with 40s. per quarter from their neighbours 
and countrymen, if foreigners had not that 
unjuſt preference. 


But it is no new thing for a bad cauſe to 
lead its advocates into abſurdities and contra- 
dictions: nothing being more certain, than 
that our farmers are honeſt fellows, and will 
purſue their own obvious immediate intereſt; 
and that their intereſt, if left to its proper 
influence, will regulate betwixt the produc- 
tion of corn and other produce, in fuch a 
manner as will tend to the intereſt of the 
kingdom; and it is remarkable, that if the 

bounty 


my 
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bounty did not ſpirit it away improperly, 


we are in leſs danger of wanting corn in 
Britain, than any other produce of the land, 
Paſture graunds are with great facility turned 
into corn; and in caſe of a real, or expected 
ſcarcity of that article, during the latter part 
of winter or ſpring, the attention of the 
farmer to his moſt immediate and obvious 
intereſt will, in a few months, (with the 
bleſſing of providence) bring us ſuch a plenty 
of oats, barley, beans, and peaſe, (which are 
the conſtant houſhold bread-corn of a con- 
fiderable part of our people) as will prevent 
the worſt effects of a dearth in Britain. But 
reducing arable into paſture lands, and re- 
cruiting an exhauſted ſtock of ſheep and 
cattle upon them, ſo as to bring things to a 
prudent equilibrium, will requue a ſeries of 
years. And notwithſtanding we are told with 
great aſſurance, that if the bounty 1s repealed, 
the farmers will grow no corn but for their 
families uſe ; yet, for our comfort, nothing 
is more obvious and certain, than that the 
lands in England, which are incapable of 
being managed to equal profit any other 

185 | way, 
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way, are more than ſufficient to produce 2 
plentiful ſtock of corn for the nn 
the nation. | 


Theſe, which are the general arguments 
advanced in favour of the bounty upon corn, 
(and which I think I have proved to be in- 
diſputably founded upon a falſe repreſenta- 
tion of facts, as well as repugnant to com- 
mon ſenſe, and implying a contradiction) are 
taken for granted, in a late florid, but empty 
declamation, intituled, * A letter to a mem- 
*© ber of parliament, on the preſent diſtreſs 
« of the poor, &c. by I. W.“ which offering 
nothing new on the ſubje&, I ſhould not 
have animadverted upon, if I had not found 
in it the moſt unjuſt invectives againſt, and 
violent inſult upon, the manufacturing and 
labouring poor J have ever ſeen: One would 
imagine that the author is the diſappointed 
candidate of ſome city or borough, and had 
neither ſeen nor known any thing of the 
great body of people he is thus illiberallyß 
abuſing, but what he had learnt from his 
quondam favourites, the leaders of the im- 

portant 


„ 
portant mob of freemen he has been court- 
ing; but that, tired and diſguſted with his 
late idle, diſſolute, and troubleſomely in- 
croaching friends, (made ſo perhaps by the 
ſeducing arts of corruption, which theſe un- 
happy people are expoſed to) he had weakly 
and ignorantly eſtimated the diſpoſition and 
manners of all the manufacturing people in 
England by them: A concluſion equally 
cruel and unjuſt ; nothing being more evident 
than that our manufacturers, taking them 
collectively, thro” the whole proceſs of ma- 
nufactory, (excepting indeed ſome of the 
freemen of cities and boroughs corrupted as 
before obſerved) are as ſober, induſtrious, and 
frugal people, as any other claſs in the king- 
dom; and that, when proviſions are mode- 
rate, many of them bring up large families 
reputably, and fave money; not to men- 
tion a remarkable truth, that a conſiderable 
part of the moſt thriving and induſtrious 
maſter manufacturers and merchants in the 
kingdom, have riſen from among this ſet of 


people. 


Moſt 


( 29 ) 
Moſt of the advocates for the:hounty,. con- 
ſcious that ap openly, profeſſed. deſign of mak- 
ing proviſions dear could not meet with en- 
couragement from the generality of this na- 
tion, have artfully diſguiſed it; and, by ab- 
ſurdly pleading that the bounty made corn 
cheaper, have endeavoured. to make the pub- 
lic eaſy under it. But this gentleman and 
ſome others have divulged the ſecret, and 
boldly tell us, that it is repugnant to the 
manufacturing part of the public to re- 
te duce proviſions to too moderate a price; 
* that the poor of this country, however 
* they may exclaim at the dearneſs of pro- 
te viſions, are nevertheleſs no way benefitted, 
*© when they can ſupport their families at 
© the moſt reaſonable rates. 


It is true, he does not tell us what is 4 
* too moderate price, and the moſt reaſon- 
* able rates; but if we may be allowed to 
collect his meaning from the general tenor 
of his letter, it is, that proviſions are cheap 
at preſent; and that it is the intereſt of the 
public that they ſhonld never be cheaper. He 
E men- 


( 30 ) 
mentions, indeed, the complaints and diftreſy 
of the poor, but in the way of inſult, rather 
chan commiſeration; and his expedient, al- 


though a deſirable object, is inadequate, and 


too remote for the preſent exigence. 


But paſſing by his long detail of abſurd 
abuſive rant about „the manufacturers 
* growing idle when proviſions are reaſon- 


t able; his St. Mondays and St. Tueſdays ; 


* and their demanding as much for four 


* days work as will diſcharge not only their 
« week's maintainance, but their idleneſs 
&« and diffipation ; that unleſs they are allow- 
*« ed extraordinary wages they will not 
« work at all, thus occaſioning the advance of 
« the prices of goods; that the nation, in- 
re jured by their general idleneſs, ſuffers 
« afreſh, by our merchants being underſold 
« in all the markets in Europe through it;“ 
with, &c. &c. of undeſerved invectives 
againſt thoſe moſt uſeful but at preſent un- 
happy people; ho, in general, I may I be- 


lieve with truth affirm, are the moſt la- 
borious and ingenious people in the uni- 


verſe, 


(.) 


verſe, and that the country which wantonly 
and deſignedly throws unneceſſary hardſhips 
upon them, is unworthy of the ineſtimable 
advantages ariſing from them; —I ſhall ſeri- 
ouſly come to the point in queſtion: Are 
proviſions cheap, or even reaſonable? Do the 
high prices of corn, beef, mutton, butter, 
cheeſe, milk, and every neceſſary of life, 
which are almoſt double (taken collectively) 
to what we and our fathers have heretofore 
known them, come under the idea of cheap- 
neſs with this gentleman ? Or are the wages 
of manufactory (which by the way are not 
advanced) without keeping St. Monday and 
St. Tueſday ; or even if our manufacturers, 
by working extraordinary hours, make the 
ſix into eight days hard and cloſe labour 
within the week (which many of them, 
rather than fall upon the pariſh, conſtantly 
endure) ſufficient to ſubſiſt their families com- 
fortably? And is this, with I. W. a deſirable 
ſituation, or ſuch as they have not good rea- 
ſon to complain of, and a right to be relieved 
from? 
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But ! may be aſked here, What is a mode- 
rate price of proviſions ? T anfwer, that wheat, 
from the preſent price of 6s. or 6s. 6d. re- 
duced to 4s. or 48. 6d. per buſhel upon an 
average, and other proviſions. reduced from 
the preſent high prices in proportion, would, 
I think, be a fair price, in the preſent ſtate 
of things, betwixt the farmer and confumer ; 
as it would yield the corn· grower. the breed- 
er of cattle, and the grazier, &c. ſufficient 
profit, enable them to pay oreater rents 
than are given in any nation in Europe, and 
allow our manufacturers to obtain a comfort- 
able ſubſiſtence, with reaſonable induſtry, 
upon wages that would enable us to go to 
market abroad upon equal terms, at leaſt, 
with our neighbours and rivals in trade. 


But by a ſtrange kind of argumentation, 
this gentleman and ſome of the advocates for 
the bounty tell us, that it is prudent and ne- 
ceſſary to keep proviſions dear in England, in 
order that our manufacturers may work 
cheap; a paradox that does equal credit to 
their judgment and their humanity. It is 

| nam 


3. 
noways ſu rprizing that ſelf-intereſt ſhould o- 
ver itſelf with artifice and impoſture; but it 
is truly wonderful that the public ſhould in- 
dolently acquieſce in a meaſure that is ſup- 


ported by falſhood, and is in itſelf repugnant 
to the common ſenſe of mankind. 


This gentleman with great aſſurance tells 
us, that * for twenty years before this boun- 
* ty was eſtabliſhed by the wiſdom of go- 
« yernment, corn i. e. wheat) was never lets 
« than 5s. per buſhel :” whereas it is evident 
from biſhop Fleetwood's account (the au- 
thenticity of which was never diſputed) in 
his Chronicon Preciofum, and in his concluſion 
en the article of corn, that in the markets 
near London (which he informs us were 
higher by 98. per quarter, than the medium 
price thro' the kingdom) wheat was no more 
than 38. 2d. to 48. 3d. per buſhel (ſuppoſe with 
half the above deduction 28. 8d. to 38. 9d. 
per buſhel) within that period, for ſeveral 
years together; and talks of the enormous 
load of taxes placed on almoſt every thing 
manufactured for exportation. Are we to 


ſup- 


6 

ſuppoſe that I. W. is ſo ignorant as not to 
know theſe are miſtakes ? Or does he, like 
the bottle-conjurer, expect, from the un- 
thinking credulity of the public on the ſub- 
je& before us, that it is ready to believe 


every bold aſſertion, though void of truth, and 


contrary to reaſon ? 


On the whole, I think it is evident that 


the advocates for the bounty, in their argu- 


ments for its making proviſions cheap, are 
playing upon the public with an irony, and 
mean juſt the contrary of what they lay ; 
and that when they inadvertently plead for 


the dearneſs of proviſions and continuance 


of the bounty, as things ſynonymous, they 
only argue conſiſtently. 


Having in the preceding pages clearly 
ſhewn, that the bounty was not at firſt 
granted by the legiſlature with a view to 
the encouragement of agriculture, on ac- 
count of the ſcarcity or dearneſs of corn, or 
with the deſign of making it more plentiful 
and cheap; but, on the contrary, that it 
| ſeems 


C18 1 

ſeems to have been intended to advance the 
price of it (wheat being at that very time 
no more than 308, ſuppoſe 25s, per quarter (ſee 
the. biſhop's account) and that it had that 
effect to a very great degree, it being evi- 
dent that wheat was 178. 9d. farthing per 
quarter dearer the ten years ſucceeding than 
it was the ten years preceding ;—that it has 
had a like effet now, by encouraging a too 
general incloſure of commons and enlarge- 
ment of farms, in ſuch a manner that the 
national production of cattle, ſheep, wool, 
butter, cheeſe, bacon, &c. (as well as corn) 
is greatly leflened by it, and rendered dear- 
er than conſiſts with the national intereſt ;— 

that in the preſent ſtate of Great-Britain, 
ſo great an outlet of the produce of our 
lands as the bounty occafions, cannot be 
ſpared ;—that we are in leſs danger of 
wanting corn than any other produce of 
provifions, if the bounty did not fpirit it 
away improperly ; —that it is but too evident 
the calamity is likely to increaſe upon us, 
every reſource of cattle, ſheep, and wool, 
&c. that is within our reach, being greatly 
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exhauſted ;—and that if a timely remedy is 


not provided, the conſequence will be ruin- 
ous to this country, as it will unavoidably 
force our manufacturers and working, people 
to North-America, or to parts where a bet- 
ter policy will provide them employment 
and a comfortable ſubfiſtence ;—I ſhall pro- 
ceed to ſhew the bad policy of the W i in 
another 8 light. 


duce of the lands of Great-Britain, taken 


collectively, is not more than ſufficient to 
ſupply its conſumption, and that it pays 
more for things imported, , which our lands 
might raiſe to greater profit than corn (as 
beef, pork, butter, timber, hides, tallow, 
corn at ſome ſeaſons, and hemp and flax; 
which laſt, employing more hands, would be 
abundantly more beneficial) thanit receives for 
corn exported ;—it muſt therefore be a great 


lofs to the nation to ſend corn abroad, with 


a diſcount of 12 to 15 per cent. from . the 
current price here, and be obliged to give 
foreigners a price equal to the full rent of 

our 


6 


our land, and the labour and profit of culti- 
vation, for thoſe other articles which are in- 
diſpenſably neceſſary to the public weal: And 
if it be allowed, that to fave fool. from 
going out of the nation is better than bring- 
ing only 8 fl. into it, it is certainly the inte- 
reſt of the nation that the bounty be repeal- 
ed. For unleſs its advocates will ſay, that 
the farmers will not cultivate their lands as 
their obvious intereſt leads; they muſt allow, 
that in proportion as leſs corn is exported, 
the production of the other neceſſaries of life, 
and more profitable materials of commerce 
abroad, will be attended to: And, diveſted of 
that impolitic and injurious influence; that 
the attention of the farmer to his intereſt 
will bring us that general plenty, which, 
as hinted before, kind providence, through the 
variety and fruitfulneſs, of our foil, and the 
agrecable changes and temperature of our 
air, has rendered our country eminently 
productive of. Accidents may render a par- 
ticular article dear; but a few vibrations will 
bring it to its proper equilibrium; and corn 
will undoubtedly find a market abroad, when= 

F ever 
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ever a price offers that will pay for the ex- 
pence of cultivation, &c. And if we may 
calculate for the future by a ſeries of years 
paſt, that will be as often, and to as great 
an extent, as will conſiſt with the intereſt of 
the nation collectively ;—inſtead of a loſing, 
we ſhall enjoy a profitable trade in corn. And 
if, upon the whole, conſiderably leſs corn 
is exported, yet a greater balance will come 
into the kingdom, by the increaſe of manu- 
factury on the one hand; and by the greater ſup- 
ply of proviſions, and many neceſſary articles 
of manufactury being raiſed at home, which 
we have been obliged to purchaſe from abroad, 
on the other, 


It is evidently injurious to the nation to 
ſend off, at a low price, through the influence 
of the bounty, often the very corn which 


would be otherwiſe ſold abroad at a good 


price without it ; and which ſometimes ex- 
hauſts our ſtock ſo greatly, as to lay us under 
the neceſſity of purchaſing great quantities 
of it again at an exorbitant advanced price 
(50 per cent. at ſome periods). And it being 

remark- 


(WJ 


remarkable that wheat has frequently been 
ſent abroad for a few months after harveſt 
at 328. per quarter, and has advanced gra- 
dually before May to 48s. per quarter, and 
the demand continued fo great, that the 
whole might have been ſold at the advanced 
price, if the bounty had not fpirited it away 
too ſoon; it leaves us no room to heſitate in 
concluding, that the bounty is an impolitic 
and ruinous meaſure. And indeed it is won- 
derful, that in all moderately plentiful years, 
our natural enemies, and falſe friends abroad, 
do not take the advantage of our bad policy 
in this important article, to engroſs greater 
quantities of our corn than the nation can 
ſubſiſt without, oblige us to open our ports 
or ſtarve, and, with a certainty of extraordi- 
nary profit to themſelves, diſtreſs this country 
in the moſt cruel manner. 


In the preceding pages, which are the re- 
ſult of a ſerious, deliberate, extenſive, and 
impartial enquiry, I have traced out, as I 
conceive, the occaſion of the dearneſs of 
| proviſions in 'Great-Britain ; in the courſe of 
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which I have been painfully alarmed-, with 
an account from all parts of the kingdom, 


that the ſtock of ſheep, wool, and horned 
cattle, have been for a ſeries of years gradu- 


ally exhauſting ; and that the breeding ſtock 
in England, and thoſe in Scotland and Wales, 
(the dernier reſort, of our graziers) are ſo 
greatly thinned already, as exhibits a me- 
lancholy proſpect of an extravagant dearneſs 
and a great deficiency in the, next year's 
drapes, or lean ſhcep and cattle for feeding: 
And that Ireland, which might in ſome de- 
gree (for a year or two at leaſt) make up the 
deficiency, is too ſenſible of the advantages 
reſulting from an uniform plenty of proviſi- 
ons, to ſuffer us to reap the benefit intended 
by the law permitting the importation of 
cattle from thence into this country, And I 
am fully convinced, that this diſtemper 
(which threatens great danger to the public) 
is too deeply rooted in the unhappy prevail- 
ing policy and maxims of our landed gentle- 
men, and has made too great a progreſs ta 
yield to ſuch little expedients as the opening 
our ports for corn, ar withdrawing the 

bounty 
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bounty for a few months; and that it de- 
mands, and will require, the utmoſt exertion 
of the wiſdom of the legiſlature to effect a 


I am ſenſible that no violent remedies, 
ſuch as fixing the price of proviſions by a 
law, or regulating 'the mode of diſtributing 
or ſelling them (the means in ſuch caſes ge- 
nerally defeating their end) are proper: 
But as the diſtemper ariſes from a real ſcarci- 
ty, which has gradually come upon us, the 
cure muſt alſo be gradual. And as, in tracing 
the courſe of this diſtemper, divers things 
have occurred to me which I think are moſt 
likely to be of ſervice, I cannot but earneſtly 
recommend them to the conſideration of all 
thoſe, 'whoſe,, ſtations qualify them, and 
whoſe duty it is, to PP proper remedies to 
it; Viz, 


| 50. I propoſe that the act granting a 

bounty upon the exportation of corn, 
be repealed; as the firſt and grand 
ſpring of this public calamity. 

er T5. | 2d. That 


08 
2d. That the clauſe in all late acts for in- 
cloſures, which inflicts a penalty upon 
thoſe that put ſheep upon the new in- 
cloſures, be repealed; and that in all future 
A4cts for incloſures of commons, &c. a 
penal clauſe be inſerted, obliging the 
occupiers to keep (at leaſt)as many ſheep 
and horned cattle upon the ground as 
before. Alſo that in the future incloſures 
of commons, &c. the proprietors be 
obliged to keep the ſame number of 
tenements and families (at leaſt) upon 
the premiſes as before; and that all 
ſmall tenements ſhall enjoy with them 
the full proportion of land they were 
. Intitled to before. 


zd. That an effectual law be provided to 
bring ſheep, lambs, and horned cattle 
from Ireland, to ſupply our preſent 
wants; and a penalty inflicted on thoſe 
that ſlaughter any lambs or calves in | 
Great-Britain, ſuppoſe for nine months, | 


after the 1ſt of May 1767. 


4th. That 


16 


4th. That a premium be given to every 
farmer that plows with a major part 

of oxen, if he does not occupy above 
150 acres of land; ſuppoſe 20s. for 
each. 


5th. That in all plowing farms of above. 
150 acres, they be obliged, on proper 
penalties, after the 1ſt of March 1769, 
to draw one third oxen at leaſt ; and 
after the 1ſt of March 1770, to draw 
more oxen than horſes, without the 
premium, 


6th. That in all grazing farms of above 
200 acres, the graziers be obliged to 
breed half as many ſheep and horned 
cattle yearly, as they feed ſheep and 
beeves for the ſhambles. 


7th. That alſo for a limited time, till our 
exhauſted ſtock of wool is recruited, a 
bounty be given on the importation of 
wool from Ireland. 


Theſe 
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| Theſe: propoſitions, I am perſuaded, con- 


tain hints, which in ſkilful hands might pro- 
duce regulations that would gradually cure 
this grievous. diſtemper, and ſtave off the 
impending danger. And although they might 
operate diſagreeably to ſome perſons, yet it 
is not the leaſt recommendation of them, 
that they will thus affect only thoſe who have 
ſet up an intereſt oppoſite to that of their 
country, and who are unnaturally feeding on 
its vitals: Andnotwithſtanding they may ſound 
harſh: to many, yet if it be conſidered that 
the ſafety of the people is the ſupreme law of 
government, and that the preſent exigency 
requires. that ' ſome vigorous meaſures be 
purſued, I believe it will be difficult to find 
out any other expedients, that. will ſo expe- 
ditiouſly, and. with ſo little inconvenience to 
the farmers in general, reſtore to Britain 
that general plenty of proviſions which it 
heretofore has been bleſſed with, and its ſoil 
and ſituation intitle it to expect; as they 
would tend to deliver us from that enormous 
incumbrance of unprofitable cattle, which 
of late have eat up our land; and introduce 

in 
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in their place a conſtant and plentiful ſupply 
of oxen, ſheep, wool, and victuals; and ob- 
lige theſe depopulaters of our country, the 
ingroſſers and monopolizers of farms, from 
the additional care and trouble which would 
attend theſe (tho' more profitable) methods 
of cultivating and managing land, to be con- 
tent with a reaſonable ſhare of it; to the 


great emolument of the farming body and 
the public. 


I find that at ſeveral periods in the Engliſh 
annals, the ſame kind of partial influence in 
the great land-owners and farmers, had 
brought the public into like difficulties ; and 
that the wiſdom of the legiſlature was as 
often employed to enact laws (many of them 
leſs mild than theſe propoſitions) for reme- 
dying the calamity; ſuch as obliging the 
owners of land to rebuild all the farm-houſes 
they had ſuffered to fall to decay, reſtricting | 
the farmers to the number of ſheep they 
ſhould keep, and confining them to the oc- 
cupation of two farms at the moſt; with many 
others adapted to the exigencies of the pub- 

G lic, 
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lic, and all inforced by ſevere penalties; the 
preamble to one of which is ſo much de- 
ſcriptive of our preſent unhappy ſituation, 
and of the ſame effects produced then by the 
ſame cauſes, that I cannot well avoid tran- 


ſcribing it, by way of concluſion. viz. The 


25th of Henry the VIIIth, chap, 13th. 
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ORASMUCH as diverſe and ſundry 
4 of the king's ſubjects of this realm, 
to whom God of his goodneſs hath diſ- 
poſed great plenty and abundance of move- 
able ſubſtance, now of late, within few 
years, have daily ſtudied, practiſed, and in- 
vented ways and means how they might ac- 
cumulate, and gather together into few 
hands, as well great multitudes of farms, as 
great plenty of cattle, and eſpecially ſheep, 
putting ſuch lands as they can get to paſ- 
tureand not totillage, (2) whereby they have 
not only pulled down churches and towns, 
and inhanced the old rates of the - rents- 
of the poſſeſſions of this realm; or elſe 
brought it to ſuch exceſſive fines, that no 


poor man is able to meddle with it; but 


$ « allo 
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alſo have raiſed and inhanced the prices 
of all manner of corn, cattle, wool, pigs, 
geeſe, hens, chickens, eggs, and ſuch 
other, - almoſt double above the prices 
which have been accuſtomed ; (3) by rea- 
ſon whereof a marvellous multitude and 
number of the people of this realm be 
not able to provide meat, drink, and 
cloaths neceſſary for themſelves, their 


wives and children, but be ſo diſcouraged 


with miſery and poverty, that they fall 
daily to theft, robhery, and other incon- 
veniencies, or pitifully die for hunger and 
cold: (4) And it is thought by the king's 
moſt humble and loving ſubjects, that one 
of the greateſt occaſions that moveth and 
provoketh thoſe greedy and covetous peo- 
ple ſo to accumulate and keep in their 
hands ſuch great portions and parts of 
the grounds and lands of this realm, from 
the occupying of the poor huſbandman, 
and ſo to uſe it in paſture, and not in til- 
lage, 1s only the great profit that cometh 
of ſheep; which now become in a few 
perſons hands of this realm, in reſpec of 
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(4) 


the whole number of the king's ſubjects, 
that ſome have four and twenty thouland, 
ſome twenty thouſand, ſome ten thouſand, 
ſome fix thouſand, ſome five thouſand, 
and ſome more and ſome leſs: (5) By the 
which a good ſheep for the victual, that 
was accuſtomed to be ſold for * two ſhil- 
lings four-pence, or three ſhillings at the 
moſt, is now fold for ſix ſhillings, or five, 
or ur ſhillings at the leaſt; (6) and a ſtone 
of cloathing wool, that in ſome ſhires of 
the realm was accuſtomed to be ſold for 
eighteen-pence or twenty-pence, is now 
ſold for four fhillings, or three ſhillings 
four-pence at the leaſt ; and in ſome coun- 
tries where it hath been fold for two ſhil- 
lings four-pence, or two ſhillings eight- 
pence, or three ſhillings at the moſt, is 
now ſold for five ſhillings, - or four ſhillings 


eight · pence the leaſt, and fo are raiſed in 


every part of this realm ; (7) which things, 
thus uſed, be principally to the high diſ- 


pleaſure of * God, to the degay of 


60 the 


* A ſhilling at this time was worth about 1 5d. bein 
48s. to the pound of filver. 


( 49 ) 


«. the hoſpitality of this realm, to the dimi- 
„ niſhing of the king's people, and to the let 
« of the cloth-making, whereby many poor 
* have been accuſtomed to be ſet on work; 
“ and in concluſion, if remedy be not found, 
te jt may turn to the utter deſtruction and de- 
« ſolation of this realm, which God defend.” 
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